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COUNTY LIBRARIES 


For nearly half the population of this state, who live in rural dis- 
tricts, and indeed for many smaller villages and even cities which are 
attempting to support local libraries upon an inadequate income, the 
only avenue for a real public library service is through the development 
of a county library system. This issue of the Bulletin brings together 
material on this subject, as did the January number a year ago. 


We call attention especially to the accounts of a number of the 
most interesting county branches, to Miss Reely’s play, and to the essays 
written by school children in Sheboygan County during the campaign 
of last year. There is real food for thought in the United Press report 
which we give here exactly as it appeared in the newspapers, in this 
case reprinting from the Sheboygan Press. 
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Rural Libraries. So much in- 
terest are the leaders in the agri- 
cultural world taking in the matter 
of adequate free library facilities 
for everyone in both town and 
country, that a Farmer’s Bulletin 
on Rural Libraries was published 
in April of this year. In Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1559 we read: 

“The Modern Farmer is taking 
his place in the general scheme of 
things. Formerly isolated and seg- 
regated, he is now making new 
contacts. Many factors are bring- 
ing this about. Already stirred and 
awakened by extension activities, 
he is being made a member of a 
larger community by the consoli- 
dated school and his marketing or- 
ganization. The telephone, rural 
free delivery, the phonograph, and 
the radio bring him the world’s 
news, market information, and 
good music and entertainment, 
thus broadening his outlook and 
stimulating his wishes. The auto- 
mobile and good roads greatly ex- 
tend his trading area, widen his 
travel possibilities, bridge the gap 
between farm and town, and give 
him access to educational and cul- 
tural activities. The world is rec- 
ognizing the farmer’s new status, 
especially in a business way. His 
occupation is acquiring new dig- 
nity and power. He is thinking 
more for himself. 

“Farm men and women univer- 
sally insist that their children shall 
have a better chance in life than 
they themselves had. Having gone 
through the struggling pioneer 
stage of muscular effort and hard- 
ship endurance, they demand a 
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better chance for their children. 
If the farmer wants his children to 
continue in the farming business 
he wishes them to be _ better 
equipped in education and in mod- 
ern farm methods than he is. If 
the farmer wishes his children to 
take up city occupations he wants 
them to have an equal chance in 
the battle of life with city children. 
Here is where the opportunities 
and obligations of library service 
enter. Twenty-seven million farm 
people with added interests and de- 
sires and a quickened curiosity are 
inquiring and eager for new 
knowledge. The public library, 
that great democratic institution, 
so universal and necessary for city 
people, should be made available to 
the farmer as he assumes these 
new relationships. 


EFFICIENCY AND SATISFACTION AS 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURE 


“Rural libraries naturally grow 
out of the demand for efficiency in 
agriculture. Efficiency and satis- 
faction are the keynotes of success- 
ful farming of the future. Skill is 
taking the place of chance; brain 
is superseding brawn; intelligence 
is replacing blind hope; education 
is displacing ignorance. 

“The farmer also needs and 
wants facilities for general culture 
and for a larger, richer, and more 
varied life. Along with efficient 
farming, and perhaps as a product 
of it, should go a contented farm 
people and a satisfying farm life. 
Cold efficiency is not enough. A 
mechanical type of life is not sat- 
isfying. Human elements are to 
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be considered. The desire for 
financial reward may spur effi- 
ciency, but only happiness and con- 
tentment can maintain it. Effi- 
ciency is a means and not an end. 
The objective is a good kind of 
rural life—good homes, schools, 
churches, libraries, hospitals, and 
social and recreational facilities. 
Only these can keep the successful 
farmer on the farm. Only intelli- 
gence and skill can create and 
maintain a satisfactory farm life.” 


The Farm Cat Says: Well, 
Christmas has come and gone with 
all its old familiar problems. 

One of the toughest of these was 
makin’ folks act intelligent on the 
subject o’ Christmas presents. I 
clawed the first yowler that tried 
to hand me a silly gift. I’m a se- 
rious-minded cat an’ I’m not to be 
treated like I was anything else. 
When winter starts a-settin’ in 
and the cultivatin’ o’ the farm is 
temporarily suspended, a intellec- 
tual cat like me starts a-thinkin’ 0’ 
the important business o’ cultiva- 
tin’ his mind. 

Now, a cat like me that lives in 
the country has certain advantages 
that a city cat hasn’t. The cities 
ain’t good for much but I gotta ad- 
mit that they’re full o’ libr’ies. 
The one nearest to me is miles 
away. A full month before De- 
cember I gave my friends a hint 
as to what I wanted by mailing 
them the following song: 

I don’t want no nonsense fer Christmas, 

So keep all your playthings an’ such; 
As fer ribbons and bells, they’re all right 

fer the swells 


But they’re presents I never would 
touch. 
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I don’t want no mice made of rubber, 
I don’t want no other decoys; 

I’m a serious cat an’ I’m all fer a spat 
With them that tries givin’ me toys. 


To develop my mind is my aim, 
Education’s my favorite dream; 

Oh, how I delight on a long winter night 
In a book on a serious theme! 


My requests of old Santa are modest, 
I don’t want no drum or no sled, 
No shiny tin sword with a shimmerin’ 
cord— 
Please give me a libr’y instead. 


While the cat world on Christmas is 
playin’ 
An’ lettin’ its mind go to seed 
T’ll be curled in a nook with a scholarly 
book 
An’ gettin’ the culture I need. 


P. S. I didn’t get the libr’y! 

So if you happen to know of a 
rich yowler that wants to start the 
new year right by givin’ away a li- 
br’y an’ gettin’ known as the Cat 
Carnegie for his trouble, let me 
know. 

Well, so 
Year! 


long. Happy New 


Yrs., Prowl. 


(Ed.—We don’t know who wrote the 
above. Do you?) 


Farmer Needs Lots of Things But 
He Can Eat, Says Speaker 
By Frederick C. Othman 
(United Press Staff Correspondent) 
Denver, Colo.—Farmers may 
need relief, but whether they get 
it or not, they won’t go hungry as 
long as they remain farmers, it 
was indicated at the National 
Farmers’ Union convention here 
today. 
“And that,” said Miles Reno, 
president of the Iowa Farmers’ 
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Union, “is something to be grate- 
ful for, anyway.” 

Reno, a tall, gray-haired “farm- 
er-turned-business-man” from Des 
Moines, head of a Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance company and a 
power in the livestock industries 
of Chicago and St. Paul, was the 
principal exponent of satisfaction 
in a group apparently composed of 
men none too happy with their lot. 

“The farmer needs a lot of 
things,” Reno drawled. “He needs 
higher prices for his crops and his 
livestock; he needs better educa- 
tional facilities for his children, 
and he needs more of the comforts 
that his city neighbors take as a 
matter of course. 

“But for all that he is not going 
to go hungry—he’s right at the 
source of supply.” 

Reno was in the midst of a group 
of his fellow delegates when he 
told the United Press of his disbe- 
lief in even the remote chance of 
the farmer starving. All of them 
admitted readily enough the farm- 
ers’ access to food, but they were 
quick to qualify his statement. 

“Food isn’t all—not by a long 
shot,” said C. C. Talbott, who runs 
a 1,000-acre wheat farm at James- 
town, N. D., and is head of the 
North Dakota Farmers’ Union. 

“We are not going to starve, but 
the way we are going we are not 
going to miss it fer.” 

Talbott emphasized the need for 
the farmer to solve his own prob- 
lems and to do his own marketing 
and financing through co-operative 
associations, without the aid of 
governmental agencies. 
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“We don’t want paternalism,” 
he said. “We think we are smart 
enough to do our own thinking and 
—well—that is what we are trying 
to do. 

“Our greatest problem is that of 
getting the farmers to thinking 
and acting together.” 


County Library and _ Schools. 
Several years ago, the County 
Board of Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania, established county free 
library service. With the close of 
the school year it was found that 
the circulation of books in the 123 
one room schools, from September 
1927 to May 1928, had been 52,000 
volumes. Mr. Isaac D. App. Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools in 
that county says: 


“Recognizing the value of good 
boeks we wish to acknowledge the 
fact that our rural boys and girls 
are now getting for the first time 
in their lives some real opportunity 
for utilizing the wholesome and 
elevating influence of good books. 
This invaluable service is being 
brought to them by the County li- 
brary service. Words fail our 
rural children, as they fail me, to 
express adequately our apprecia- 
tion to those who have made a con- 
tribution second to none in the 
name of childhood and useful citi- 
zenship. 

. . Any omen which helps 
to establish higher conceptions of 
citizenship and an increasing in- 
terest and demand for good schools 
is a most potent force in any pro- 
gram of education. The county li- 
brary service does this. We al- 
ready feel its influence and we 
know it will enlarge and become 
more powerful. ‘ 

The Dauphin County Library 
service is proving itself of great 
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value to our schools and to all com- 
munities, both urban and rural but 
especially the rural. It is bring- 
ing to our boys and girls a new and 
yet essential factor in education,— 
good literature in the form of 
books; it is serving many parents 
with a mental and spiritual food; 
it is bringing new interests into 
the school; it is creating a new and 
better atmosphere for the teacher, 
especially those with limited facili- 
ties, and much needed encourage- 
ment; it is helping to build up bet- 
ter communities.” 


Retirement of Miss Marvin. 
Wisconsin librarians will be inter- 
ested in the news of the retirement 
of Miss Cornelia Marvin, State Li- 
brarian of Oregon on December 
thirty-first to be married to former 
governor Walter M. Pierce of that 
state. 
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Miss Marvin came from Oak 
Park to take charge of the first in- 
structional work in librarianship 
which was opened by the Wiscon- 
sin Commission and was on this 
staff until 1905 when she was 
called to Oregon. Many Wiscon- 
sin librarians laid the foundations 
of their professional work under 
Miss Marvin’s guidance. 

Mrs. Pierce’s home will be at La 
Grande, Oregon, where she plans 
to devote much time to library in- 
terests long deferred because of 
lack of leisure. 


On the air. On December twen- 
ty-sixth Miss Reely spoke over 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, on 
Novels of Rural Life and on Janu- 
ary second Miss Long discussed 
Recent Books of Wisconsin In- 
terest. 





SOME INTERESTING COUNTY LIBRARY BRANCHES 


These accounts are contributed by librarians in the several counties mentioned. 


HOWARD, IN BROWN COUNTY 


The Howard Branch, in charge of Mrs. 
E. F. Brunette, is not the largest branch 
either in the number of patrons or books 
circulated, but I think it is by far the 
most interesting. The branch is located 
in the town of Howard about five miles 
west of Green Bay. The community it 
serves is not the typical rural community 
but an admixture of farmers and labor- 
ers, many of foreign descent. It is not 
normally a reading community but 
through the efforts of Mrs. Brunette 
many men, women and children have 
learned some of the joys of books and 
reading. 

Mrs. Brunette holds a unique place 
in the community. She is a member of 
the town school board, and local corre- 


spondent for the Green Bay newspaper 
which she uses to keep the library be- 
fore her public. She is the most intelli- 
gent and best educated woman in the 
town and has the confidence and respect 
of the people. They come to her in all 
sorts of difficulties from the reading of 
a letter from an absent son to interven- 
ing on behalf of someone who has be- 
come involved with the law. 

Many are the stories she has to tell 
of her experiences with these people— 
the laborer who rises at four o’clock ev- 
ery morning so that he will have an op- 
portunity to read before he starts his 
day’s work; the crippled who never had 
been able to get books to read; the 
woman who just went to third grade 
and who wants to learn to read better 
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so that she can help her children with 
their school work. 

She has been of great help to the boys 
and girls who come into Green Bay to 
high school. She phones reference ques- 
tions and often comes in herself to look 
up a poem or story that one of her pa- 
trons has asked for. At first fiction was 
mainly called for but there have been 
many requests since for every variety of 
non fiction; books on the political par- 
ties, aviation, games and parties and bi- 
ography, history and poetry. 

There are about 500 books in this col- 
lection and three magazines are sent 
regularly to the branch. The library is 
housed in the kitchen of the Brunette 
home easily accessible from the back 
door so that all can feel free to come 
and go. 

The story of this branch revolves 
about the personality of the custodian 
for I’m sure that she is directly respon- 
sible for its success and we are very for- 
tunate in having her to care for the 
books. MaRION E. SHARP. 


CAMPBELLSPORT STATION—FOND 
DU LAC COUNTY 


The station at Campbellsport, one of 
the first library stations in Fond du Lac 
county, was formally opened on Janu- 
ary 21, 1928, in what was formerly the 
waiting room in the Dr. Weld residence. 
It is in charge of Mrs. Katherine Weld, 
and is perhaps the most popular of the 
county stations. This is due, possibly, 
to the size of the village, and also to the 
fact that they once had a small library 
in the village, and the people were eager 
to procure books again. On the opening 
day, many people called to look at the 
books and to talk about the new system 
of county library extension. On that 
day, 37 books were charged out. 

The station is patronized by people of 
all ages, from the smallest children to 
the grown ups. Mrs. Weld told us that 
the high school people read the most 
books, and although they at first de- 
manded only western and mystery 
stories, she succeeded in acquainting 
them with books by Louisa May Alcott, 
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which now has a good library of its own. 
Gene Stratton Porter, and other good 
fiction writers, so that these are very 
popular now. Lindbergh’s We and Wes- 
cott’s The Grandmothers have been much 
in demand. The children like nature, 
travel, and history stories, and the 
smaller ones like fairy and animal tales. 
There are many very small children who 
ask for the primers and picture books, 
also. The men readers ask for western 
stories by James Oliver Curwood and 
Zane Grey, and mystery stories by Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

The circulation has been very good 
each month, the greatest being that for 
March, which was 658 books. The 
largest daily circulation was 89 books, 
on March 31. 

The library service in Campbellsport 
was made possible by the staunch sup- 
port of the Mothers’ Club and of Mr. 
H. A. Wrucke. The village board was 
very generous in appropriating money 
with which to buy shelves, etc. for the 
reading room. 

At this station, as at all our county 
stations, transportation has been pro- 
vided free of charge by the people of 
the community who come to Fond du 
Lac to do shopping, etc. Teachers have 
given the library much support, also, by 
using many books in their schools. 

The appropriation for the year 1929 
for library work in Fond du Lac county 
has been raised $750 above that for 
1928. We were encouraged by the in- 
terest of many people in both the city 
and county who helped to win over the 
county board of supervisors. 

Lemna A. JANES. 


ELCHO, IN LANGLADE COUNTY 


With the exception of only a year or 
two Elcho has taken advantage of the 
traveling library service of the Antigo 
Public Library ever since it was first 
offered in 1910. While the location of 
the collection and the person in charge 
of it have changed many times in the 
eighteen years, the service has been al- 
most continuous. Part of the time the 
collection was housed in the school, 
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At other times it was kept in a private 
home, in a store, or in club rooms. From 
1924-1926 the books were kept in a gift 
shop, and during this time the circula- 
tion increased very rapidly. 

About two and one-half years ago, the 
Library was taken over by the Woman’s 
Club, and it was moved to the Com- 
munity House. Here the Library is lo- 
cated in a very attractive room, with 
comfortable chairs and davenports, and 
cheerful hangings. The library at the 
present time consists of about 300 bocks. 
It is open to the public two evenings a 
week from 7-8:30. From a population 
of about eight hundred, there are two 
hundred and seventeen registered bor- 
rowers, about two-thirds of whom are 
children. The average circulation for 
each evening is about fifty. The circu- 
lation has steadily grown. For the first 
eight months of 1926, the circulation was 
1344; in 1927, it was 2402, and for the 
past fifteen months the circulation was 
4040. The library is in charge of two 
members of the Women’s Club, who each 
have charge of it one evening a week. 

The Woman’s Club has supplied the 
bookcases and the library supplies, and 
pays for the transportation and for any 
books which are lost, though very few 
have been lost since they took charge of 
the collection. 

This year instead of having the entire 
collection returned to the main library, 
the county librarian has visited the sta- 
tion every few months to count the cir- 
culation and to check over the books for 
the ones which need binding or mending, 
or for those which are not circulating. 
These books are returned to the main li- 
brary and new ones sent out. Thus a 
book may remain at the station as long 
as it is popular. The entire collection 
is checked up once a year to see if any 
of the books are missing. The circula- 
tion is largely fiction, and western stories 
are by far the most popular. 

MARION M. SPEAR. 


PESHTIGO, IN MARINETTE COUNTY 


The Peshtigo Public Library is the 
largest station of the Marinette County 
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Traveling Libraries system, and does 
the kind of work that we wish was done 
in each one of our county villages. The 
fact that practically all of the people 
of Peshtigo have a share in the upkeep 
of the library, more of a share than just 
paying taxes, contributes to its success. 
The Council pays the rent, the business 
men’s club buy the magazines, the wom- 
an’s club that sponsored the library pays 
the librarian and buys the new fiction 
and non-fiction, and the County Library 
supplies the major part of the books. 

The Club were fortunate in obtaining 
a store building on the business street 
and have made a very attractive library 
room of it, this year a small table and 
chairs was added for the little people. 

The Library is open twice a week and 
in 1926-27 had a circulation of 5331, and 
1927-28 of 7946. 

A separate collection of reading circle 
books is kept at the High School library 
to make available to the students books 
throughout the week. 

Hazeu D. LAING. 


ONE OF MY COUNTY BRANCHES, 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


The most outstanding of the Milwau- 
kee County Branch Libraries is the 
“Aetna Park” library in the City of 
Wauwatosa. Without a doubt, the ma- 
jor factor in the success of this branch 
library is the splendid work of the libra- 
rian, Miss Martha Dockery. The minor 
factors are the location of the school and 
the weekly service by truck of new and 
requested books. It is to her credit that 
she has inaugurated original methods 
for issuing more adult and juvenile 
books; her efforts are always sincere 
and the results that she evokes, prove 
that, “Nothing succeeds like success.” 

There are over 3,000 volumes at the 
Aetna Park Library at the present time. 
This includes one or more copies of ev- 
ery book listed in the Wisconsin Read- 
ing Circle Annual; over 1,000 new and 
standard adult fiction and classified 
books, as well as copies of the best non- 
reading circle books approved by the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 
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With an approximate enrollment of 
560 pupils at the school for seven grades, 
an average of 4,500 books per month 
were issued for the first eleven months 
of 1928, while adult issuance was ap- 
proximately 1,000 books per month over 
the same period. That is a fine record, 
although there are greater possibilities 
in such a community. 

Miss Dockery’s “systems” to increase 
reading at her school are not only worth 
knowing, but for larger schools, they are 
worth copying as well. Some of the best 
of them are enumerated below: 

1—Requests left, by the children, at 
the library before school in the morning 
(for the parents or neighbors) are 
checked and placed in alphabetical or- 
der—ready to be taken off the “out” 
shelf—at 3:10 the same day. Long lines 
of regular borrowers are thus avoided 
by this method, as well as time saved for 
the children. 

2—Primary grades receive special sets 
of books exchanged every other week for 
class room work. Round table work is 
done with the teachers leading the dis- 
cussions. The circulation is computed 
according to the American Library As- 
sciation rules for class-room collections. 

38—Primary grade books are separated 
on the library shelves according to 
grades regardless whether they are read- 
ing circles or not. 

4—Reading circle books for boys and 
girls from grades five to seven are kept 
on separate tables to facilitate book se- 
lection. 

Systems, like Miss Dockery’s, are used 
in all the larger County branches. More 
time and labor-saving devices could be 
utilized to advantage by the librarians 
at the County branches inasmuch as the 
majority of these County branches are 
in public schools. 

While the location of the school in the 
City of Wauwatosa gives access to a 
greater population than most County 
schools have, nevertheless, the results 
that Miss Dockery, the librarian, has 
achieved are due to her efforts plus the 
splendid cooperation that she has re- 
ceived within the school and from the 
people in her community. 
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The contagion of good reading has in- 
fected the community about the Aetna 
Park Library. If the index of commu- 
nity interest is the numerical increase of 
borrowers, then the interest in the com- 
munity has increased over 30% in the 
last year with regards to adult reading. 

Within the school the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply of new reading circle 
books for all grades, but such a demand 
is prevalent at all County branches. It 
is only the fervor of the demand that is 
unusual. 

The Aetna Park Library is a County 
Branch Milwaukee County can be proud 
of. 

S. A. McKILvop. 


LENA, IN OCONTO COUNTY 


The Lena Library Station located in 
the Lena Hardware Store, Oconto Coun- 
ty, was opened Sept. 12, 1925. A mem- 
ber of the Oconto Library staff was 
placed in charge and several Lena people 
were interested in the venture. Mr. Os- 
car Brazeau, cashier of the Lena Bank, 
printed bright yellow circulars which he 
kindly distributed to bank patrons. The 
matter was advertised in the schools and 
several business men were interviewed. 
The news soon circulated that anyone 
could borrow books free of charge at the 
library station on Saturdays from 12 
o’clock noon to 5 P. M. 

The following figures show how popu- 
lar and important this service has be- 
come to Lena residents: 


Books circulated from Sept. 12 


to Dec. 30, 1925 ___-__--_- 1538 
Books circulated in 1926_____- 4666 
Books circulated in 1927____-- 5145 


Books circulated in 1928 (just 
to Dee. 1st) 


Reference work is looked up for any- 
one at the main library in Oconto and 
either mailed out to patrons or taken to 
them by the librarian on Saturday. Re- 
quests for certain books are given care- 
ful attention. The librarian, always 
willing to help and make suggestions, 
recommended a certain book for one lit- 
tle boy to take home for his smaller 
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brothers and sisters, but he said, “Them 
that are home are dumm—they don’t 
know nothin’” so a pretty picture book 
was handed to him with a gayly colored 
book mark and he seemed to think they 
would be appreciated. 

“Good Book Week” has been observed 
at this station for the last two years 
and the Lena store has loaned the use of 
their best display window for a collec- 
tion of books and posters suitable for 
that particular week. 

The librarian thinks that Santa Claus 
will surely leave a goodly supply of new 
books for the boys and girls of Lena at 
Christmas as there has been so many re- 
quests for book lists and catalogs. 

RutH R. FRANCIS. 


RACINE COUNTY 


A “live” library station is one that 
arouses interest in its patrons and the 
community. Such a one is the store at 
Blank in our county. The book-shelves 
are at the back of a fairly large room 
with a table and a few chairs always 
conveniently near. 

The custodian, who owns the store, 
feels a proprietary interest in the library 
service. He arranges the books for 
adults in one section, and very carefully 
arranges those for children on other 
shelves by grades. As the Wisconsin 
Reading Circle grade is written inside 
the cover of each book this is no great 
task but it shows the interest of the 
man. 

His adult readers are mostly men and 
high school students. The books for 
men are most used. When questioned 
one day as to women readers the custo- 
dian said, “Well, its this way. The 
women read but they don’t come after 
the books. The men stop on their way 
home and pick out the books they like 
and then the women have to read them.” 
One man has the reputation of “reading 
a book a night” and the custodian is al- 
ways on the alert to find a new book for 
him. At one time when the shelves had 
just been replenished this man looked 
them over and said, “Oh, I’ve read all 
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of those. Why don’t you bring some 
western stories?” The librarian called 
his attention to ten or more “western 
stories” on the top shelf and he rather 
sheepishly admitted that he hadn’t read 
them after all. He took only one be- 
cause he likes to come to the store every 
day and get a book each time. Another 
man said, “This library service is the 
best thing in the county! It’s a regular 
God-send to the people here and I don’t 
know how we would get along without 
it.” 

The custodian has schemes of his own 
for advertising and circulating the books. 
One time he said, “Now put all the new 
books on the bottom shelves and then 
when my good readers come in, the ones 
who really have read most of these, I’ll 
tell them to drop down and look over 
those. Then the high school youngsters 
won’t get allthe new ones. They haven’t 
read all these others, anyway.” Some- 
times books that have not been circulat- 
ing well are placed on the table or coun- 
ter as if they had just been returned. 
Everyone is anxious to get a popular 
book so these are soon taken. The li- 
brarian was much amused and gratified 
by this ingenuity. 

The list of new books taken to the sta- 
tion each month is sent to the newspa- 
pers by the custodian. One time he re- 
ported that he “even gave out books on 
Sunday” because people came to town 
who wanted books and would go back 
that night. 

Interesting requests from this station 
have been for books on mechanics, psy- 
chology, chemistry, weaving and outdoor 
aquariums. 

MurIAL S. MARCHANT. 


THE WAUKAU READING CENTER, 
A BRANCH OF THE WINNE- 
BAGO COUNTY LIBRARY 


In the village of Waukau, limited to 
less than one hundred people, is located 
one of the most wide awake, most ef- 
fective libraries in the state. It is a 
branch of the Winnebago County Li- 
brary conducted by Mrs. A. G. Steele, at 
her home. 
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To go into the living room, one sees 
several bookcases with books in double 
rows, and piled high on top, because of 
the lack of shelf room. They are even 
on the floor. And yet the books must 
be there to meet the demands of the 
reading public. 

“T sometimes find that a certain book 
doesn’t go,” said Mrs. Steele, “and I 
wonder what is the matter with it. So 
I read it and find out it is good, and 
then tell folks about it. And it goes. 
That’s the only way to get a slow book 
started—tell folks what’s in it.” 

And the books do “go” in that com- 
munity. They go to village and farm 
homes, to five country schools, and even 
to nearby towns, so that the circulation 
for this year from that one branch to- 
taled 15,150. 

This Waukau Branch serves the needs 
of all the people. The community club 
depends upon the library for their pro- 
grams, which sometimes consist of a de- 
bate on immigration of the St. Lawrence 
River waterway, or a discussion of a cur- 
rent topic. The woman’s missionary so- 
ciety too is aware of how this Branch 
can help them, so that they often send 
in hurried calls to the Oshkosh Public 
Library for material on southern moun- 
taineers, or some other phase of mission- 
ary work. The children in the Sunday 
School are not forgotten, but books and 
material for their use are sent out from 
this library. An invalid who likes to 
make quilts and to crochet is provided 
with books that give her new patterns 
and designs. 

In fact the community is studied and 
the library is ransacked for just the 
right book for the individual; then if he 
doesn’t read that particular one, he is 
supplied with something else. “A reader 
for every book,” says Mrs. Steele. 

Her house is always open for library 
borrowers, even after church on Sunday 
when people drop in to take home a 
book for Sunday reading. The Waukau 
Branch is fortunate in having Mrs. 
Steele, for she is imbued not only with 
a love of books, but also with a love of 
introducing people to books, “for folks 
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must have something to fill their minds 

when the years bring nothing but old 

age and lack of activity,” she often says. 
ELIZABETH A. LATHROP. 


BLENKER, IN WOOD COUNTY 


Blenker, Wisconsin is composed of so 
few souls that the population is not des- 
ignated on the little white sign which 
stands beside the road on U. S. highway 
number 10. The village is a mere hand- 
ful of buildings, garages, stores, filling 
stations, strung for a short distance 
along the pavement. From one general 
store building no more or less dingy than 
the rest, swings a weather beaten sign, 
Post Office. In the crowded window to- 
gether with placards advertising cracker 
jack, ice cream, pure test gas, is the 
familiar buff sign announcing “This is 
a county library station.” 

The proprietor of the store, who is 
also postmaster and library custodian, 
shows a lively interest in the books. The 
ecards showing circulation are brought 
out and at the first words of commenda- 
tion for the amount recorded there, he 
expands with genial warmth: “That 
book ‘Daddy long legs’ I sent for—every- 
body in town has read that. The girls 
at the store come down here every week. 
I tell you they like a good book. I’ve 
got two boys from the country coming 
in here—they come in the evening and 
each gets two books, and then they 
change with each other. They like 
western books. Now here’s this 
‘T. Tembarom.’ I read that—its a fine 
story, an English story. Nobody took 
it till I told what a good story it was 
and now two or three have read it. I’ve 
got two or three good ones laid aside—I 
do that, when I know some one is com- 
ing in that likes a good book and is a 
good reader I save it for him. (The be- 
ginning of a reserve system!) Could 
you send me a few more German books? 
My German readers have just about 
been through all of these. A half dozen 
or so will be enough. A new collection? 
Well, I guess I’ll just pack up the ones 
that everybody has read or don’t want 
to read and I’ll keep the rest here a 
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while longer. There are some good ones 
here I don’t want to give up. You send 
me down as many new ones as I send 
back—that will be the best way—and 
don’t forget some German ones. If I 
had known you were coming I might 
have had them packed up to-day, but 
T’ll get at it some day soon.” 

Irregular and unsystematic? Perhaps, 
to a certain extent, but when a man 
who is already filling two positions vol- 
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untarily undertakes the duties of a third 
which benefits his neighbor more than 
himself, there is little left to be said. 
That little should seem to concern it- 
self with the fact that in a small, al- 
most nonexistent village where ten peo- 
ple constitute a crowd, the circulation of 
books from the County Library station 
reached the total of six hundred fifty- 
nine. 
DoROTHY DROLLINGER, 





WHY WE NEED A COUNTY LIBRARY 


The three essays printed below are the prize winners in an essay contest recently 
promoted by the Sheboygan County Teachers’ Association. 


THE VALUE OF A COUNTY FREE 
LIBRARY 


Prize Winning County Library Essay 


By Florence Theis, age 12 years, grade 8, 
Longfellow School, Miss Murphy, 
teacher 


Every boy and girl in school realizes 
the great need of a County Free Library. 
We need many reference books to help 
us in our studies. Most of our districts 
do not feel they can spend so much 
money on books, and since most of our 
reference books are needed for only a 
short time each year the districts ought 
not own their own copies because of high 
prices. 

Now, if we had a County Free Li- 
brary we could get the necessary refer- 
ence books without any cost whatever. 
Wouldn’t that be a great money saver 
for our school districts? Think of all 
the many other needed things which we 
could buy for this money! 

Wouldn’t we get our book reports read 
in a hurry, if we had a frequent change 
of story books? You bet we would! 

The County Free Library would not 
only help us, but our parents, brothers 
and sisters as well. 

Often times I hear Father exclaim, 
“I wish I knew what to do to raise ap- 
ples free from worms”, or “I wonder 
what is wrong with this tree. The fruit 
is so small.” And many other questions 


too numerous to mention. If we had a 
County Free Library he could easily find 
the answer to all of his questions, and I 
know he’d be a better farmer. 

Mother could get many helps on dec- 
orating the home, cooking, baking, sew- 
ing, canning, nursing the sick, house- 
cleaning, and other useful household 
hints. 

The Library would cost each farmer 
less than the cost of one good book or 
magazine. Wouldn’t it be well worth 
this small amount? You would have 
many, many books in the place of one. 
Then too, when your magazine subscrip- 
tion expires annually, you must renew 
it which means pay another two or three 
dollars. Put this amount to a worthy 
cause and we'll have a County Free Li- 
brary in Sheboygan County. 


There is a land called Book-land, 
Which every child should know 
A kindly land, a friendly land 
Where girl or boy may go. 


O, ’tis a very wondrous land; 
And I’m in hopes some way 
That every boy and girl of us 
Will have it without delay. 


Though the road seems long and hard, 
The persevering win! 

Just do the best that’s in you 

And you may be sure we’ll win! 


So let’s persevere! 
Let’s win! 
Let’s have a County Free Library! 
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WHAT WILL BE THE VALUE OF A 
COUNTY LIBRARY TO SHEBOY- 
GAN COUNTY 


Second Prize—County Library Essay 


By Bertha Joknis, age 13 years, Pleas- 
ant View School, Mrs. Will King, 
teacher. 


A County Library is a good establish- 
ment, because it provides an education 
for rural children after they are through 
school. 

City children already enjoy this ad- 
vantage and it doesn’t seem reasonable 
that we rural children are to do without 
comforts that are really worthwhile. 
The city of Sheboygan has over half of 
the inhabitants of the county and it 
maintains a library for its people. 


So many people love to know how to 
do this, or that, but just don’t seem to 
know how to do or go ahead and do it. 
If they had the proper reading material 
on the particular subject in which they 
were interested they would not be so 
badly handicapped. 

Not alone would the children of the 
county benefit by it but also, the fathers, 
mothers, and teachers would be able to 
have proper reading material in which 
they were interested at their command. 

Often my father when in doubt of a 
certain disease that was killing off our 
chickens would have been extremely 
pleased to have been able to quickly and 
readily obtain a book containing such 
information. 

Then again in fall at canning time if 
my mother had a book pertaining to 
such work she surely weuld be well 
pleased. 

In the winter when all the chores 
were finished and we were all sitting 
around the fire, how pleasant it would 
be for all of us to each, be able to read 
a book that we enjoyed, rather than sit 
in a corner and wait until dad or mother 
finished reading the magazine before we 
would be able to read. Those precious 
moments of reading lost is of a greater 
loss to a family and ourselves than ever 
can be estimated, because instead of us- 
ing our brains usefully we might be con- 
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triving some scheme which would be 
detrimental to us and our family. 

The initial cost of the Library may 
appear large to some, but if one would 
hesitate a moment and think of all those 
it would benefit then they could realize 
that the price would be very small. 

If a man took his wife and two chil- 
dren to a movie twice a year it would 
cost him more than he would have to pay 
in his taxes to maintain his share of a 
County Library. And which is the bet- 
ter of the two? A County Library 
would be my choice, as then our family 
could “Read Together”. 

I have found that our school library is 
inadequate, as the material found is so 
meager, and then there isn’t any variety. 
Often we receive books that are not all 
interesting, these are placed in the Li- 
brary only to catch dust and occupy 
space, whereas with a County Library, 
all kinds of books are available, and 
those we have read are passed on, while 
we again would receive a new supply. 


WHY I WOULD LIKE A COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY 


Third Prize—County Library Essay 


By Gladys Hesslink, Jefferson School, 
Mrs. Kranendonk, teacher 


I never knew until this fall what a 
County Free Library was, but I know 
now and certainly am interested in it. 

A County Free Library is a free pub- 
lic lending library maintained by the 
county, with books and magazines for 
everybody in the county. It is operated 
through several book stations and 
branches in villages, schools and even 
stores or cheese factories. 

Its value is untold because it serves 
so many people in so many ways. It 
may be of help to the business man, the 
banker, the doctor, the church worker, 
the farmer, the mother, for there will be 
books on canning, preserving, etc., and 
last but not least the teacher and pupils 
will be greatly benefited. 

This library is operated by a library 
board serving without pay or sometimes 
by the Supervisors. The library board 
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is appointed by the County Board of Su- 
pervisors. 

A specially trained librarian is hired 
by the library board to take charge of 
the work. It is her duty to select and 
buy books which will be most useful to 
the people of the county. She also fre- 
quently visits the branches and stations 
in order to keep in touch with the book 
needs of the county. These branches 
and stations will be in charge of local 
people. 

There will be books of all kinds for 
both young and old, fiction books, books 
that help us in school work, books for 
club work, biographies, books about na- 
ture, and books for farm or business. 
The book supply at each station will be 
changed occasionally so that there may 
be plenty of new books. 

The County Free Library will be sup- 
ported by county institutions. In some 
counties the cost per average family 
does not exceed One Dollar. We are 
told that $93,000,000 are being spent for 
eandy in the United States annually. 
This money would certainly do far more 
good if it were spent for books instead. 

I believe that it is our duty to have 
equal conditions upon the farm and in 
the towns and cities. However, the city 
people have far greater access to li- 
braries than the rural people. This con- 
dition is very undemocratic and is con- 
trary to the American principle of equal 
opportunity. The County Free Library 
is a fine solution for this problem. The 
following graph proves how unequal the 
library opportunities are: 


Urban and Rural People with and with- 
out Publie Library Service. 


CE WHEE oso iwce hecrwneetues 54,404,568 
UPThan Without occ ccccccceices 3,415,418 
ete SONU bo baa eee cee dewe 9,624,939 
PUPAL WINOUE 66cc cc icewecenes 47,156,128 


May our goal be “adequate public li- 
brary service within easy reach of every 
one”. 
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Often times we find we do not have 
the books in school which we need or 
which we would like to have. Many 
times we wish to give plays or programs 
and cannot find suitable material. Again 
there are times that we have to study 
pictures and poems which we do not 
have. The County Free Library would 
solve this problem. 

This library would not only help us 
in school, but also in later life. If we 
wish to learn to sew we can get our in- 
structions and information from there. 
We could also get the helps for cooking 
and baking. Sometimes if I want to re- 
arrange our furniture I wonder how to 
place it so it will look well. Here again 
the library would serve me. I always 
take care of the poultry at home. If 
we had a free library, I could get books 
teaching me how to get a greater profit 
from my flock. I could get books to help 
me in church work, or in clubs, and other 
community activities. Sometimes I feel 
so awkward at parties because I do not 
know what to do and say. I could get 
books on manners and prove to my city 
friends that I know how to act properly 
as well as they do. Often times when 
people are ill they like to read books but 
it is difficult to find suitable ones for 
them. If we had a free library we could 
surely find enough. So there are in- 
numerable reasons why I would like a 
County Free Library, and if our County 
Board of Supervisors will only vote for 
it, we can have one. 

I have written a letter to our County 
Board member, Mr. Droppers, and have 
urged him to vote for it at the annual 
meeting. Our class is also trying to get 
our community interested in it so that 
we are doing our bit to get it. I am 
sure we should all be greatly benefited 
by it for as Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “after the church and the school, 
the free public library is the most effec- 
tive influence for good in America”. 





“Headquarters may be maintained at the county seat 


yet the worker 


will have to cast off its urban atmosphere when she goes into certain rural groups 


if she would have her services effective there. 
through city glasses.” 


rural field 


Many agencies are looking to the 


Kolb. Rural primary groups. p. 81 
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BRINGING UP NINE 


By Mary Katharine Reely 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


This play is an adaptation of a play by Miss Reely printed in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, June, 1923, under the title “Uncle Sam Brings it to Your 


Door.” 


SCENE: 
The pleasant sitting room of a farm 
house anywhere in Sheboygan County. 


TIME: 
An afternoon in March 1930. 
CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. McGregor, mother of nine. 
Ann McGregor, age 12. 
Lucy McGregor, age 10. 
Margery McGregor, age 17. 
Victor McGregor, age 15. 
Jack McGregor, age 14. 
Harry McGregor, age 9. 
Mrs. Sampson, a neighbor. 


As the curtain rises Ann and Lucy are 
discovered curled up among the cushions 
of the couch at the back of the room. At 
the left there is a door connecting with 
the other parts of the house. At the 
right another door opening out of doors. 
A bookcase well filled stands at the right, 
a small table with a few scattered books, 
a workbasket, etc., stands at the left. 
There is a Victrola in the corner. Two 
easy chairs, a small stool and other 
chairs complete the furnishings. 

A knock sounds at the outer door. 
Absorbed in their reading Ann and Lucy 
do not hear it. The knock is repeated, 
and repeated again. The girls do not 
hear. 

Mrs. SAMPSON (looking in): For the 
land sakes, are you all dead in 
here or only asleep? 

Ann and Lucy startled, look up from 
their books. 

ANN (rising): Oh, Mrs. Sampson! I 
guess we were so busy reading we 
didn’t hear you. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Busy! Reading! You 
don’t call that being busy, do you? 
Where’s your ma? I’ll bet she’s 
busy. The mother of nine chil- 
dren doesn’t have time to read. 


ANN (indignantly): Why of course 
mamma reads. [I'll call her. 

Lucy (who has also risen): Have this 
chair, Mrs. Sampson. 

ANN (calling off stage): Mamma! 


Mamma! Here’s Mrs. Sampson. 
Mrs. McGrecor (enters leading Ruth): 
There now, Ruthie’s hands are all 
nice and clean again. And she 
must promise that she will never 
touch her pretty book with dirty 
hands. Ruthie can’t have the nice 
books the County Library sends 
her unless she keeps her little 
hands clean. Well, how’d ’do, 
Mrs. Sampson. I’m so glad to see 


you. (Shaking hands.) 
Mrs. SAMPSON: I’m pretty well, thank 
you. Hadn’t seen you for quite 


a spell so thought I’d run over. 
I know that with this big family 
of children on your hands you 
don’t have a chance to get out 
much. As I was saying to Mrs. 
Lowe the other day, I don’t see 
how you ever manage with so 
many of them underfoot and you 
keeping so cheerful and good na- 
tured as you do. And Mrs. Lowe, 
she says, Yes, Mrs. McGregor is 
certainly an object lesson in pa- 
tience to some of the rest of us. 
I’d be wild in your place. 

Mrs. MCGREGOR (who has taken Ruth on 
her lap and given her a picture 


During the campaign for county library service in Sheboygan County the need for 





another dramatization of the county library arose. Miss Reely consented to revise and 
adapt a play written several years ago to show the work of the State Traveling Library 
Department, and published in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, June 1923, under the title 
“Uncle Sam Brings it to Your Door.” In its revised form, it shows what a county iibrary 
can mean to the intelligent mother who is “Bringing up nine.” 
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book to look at, laughs good na- 
turedly): Why, Mrs. Sampson, 
my children are all such a help 
to me I wouldn’t know how to get 
along without them. 

Mrs. SAMPSON (glancing at two girls who 
have gone back to their books): 
Help to you! I never come into 
this house that I don’t find two 
or three of ’em with their noses 
stuck in books. Don’t see what 
help you get out of ’em. 

Mrs. McGrRecor: We have a rule that 

no one can sit down to read until 

the work is done. Ann and Lucy 

have finished their Saturday’s 

work, that’s how they happen to 

be reading now. The books are 

a reward for doing their work 

quickly. 

SAMPSON: I'll bet they skimped 

it. 

Lucy and Ann look up indignantly. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. McGrecor: No indeed. That’s 
another rule. That the work has 
to be well done. 

Enter MARGERY: Well, that’s done. 
Now where’s my book? 

Mrs. McGregor: Is the bread out of 
the oven, Margery? 

MARGERY: Yes, and it turned out fine. 
How do you do, Mrs. Sampson. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: How’d ’do, Margery. 
Getting to be quite a girl aren’t 
you? Most through school? 

MARGERY: Yes, I finish County Normal 


in June. (Takes a book from ta- 
ble and sits down to read.) 

Mrs. McGREGOR: Margery’s taking the 
Teachers’ examinations so’s she 
can apply for a school in the fall, 
and the County Library has sent 
her some of the books she needs. 

MARGERY: Yes, there are some subjects 
that I didn’t have in school, that 
I have to study up now. And the 
librarian’s sent me just the book 
I want. 

Enter Victor (Looks over books on ta- 
ble): Where’s my book, mother? 
Oh, here it is. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: Not only the girls, but 
the boys in this house have time 
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for reading! I should think, young 
man, you’d have to help your 
father on the farm. 

Victor: We don’t have to work all the 
time. I’ve just come back from 
taking the milk to factory and 
now I’ve got a little time for my 


studies. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: What are you study- 
ing? 

Victor: Tractors. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: Do tell! What do you 


want with a book on tractors? 
Didn’t the agent you bought of 
show you how to run it? That’s 
his business. 

Victor: Yes; but the agent can’t be 
here all the time to keep it in 
good condition and tell me how 
to repair it when it goes wrong. 
I have to learn that for myself. 
McGrecor: Victor is just crazy 
about machinery. He does all the 
repair work on the place. His 
father says he is worth a good 
many hundred dollars a year to 
him. And he’s learned it all him- 
self out of books. 

SAMPSON: It does beat all what 

they put into books these days. 

(Takes out her fancy work.) 

Victor sits down with his book and 
throughout the remainder of the 
play is absorbed in it. 

MarGERY: Why don’t you get books 
from the County Library, Mrs. 
Sampson? 

Mrs. SAMPSON: Me? I don’t have time 
for reading. How do you like my 
new pattern? 

Mrs. McGrecor: Why, that’s as pretty 
as can be. 

Marcery (rising to examine it): Isn’t 
it pretty. And looks difficult too. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: It is difficult. But 
there never was a pattern made 
that was too difficult for me. 

Mrs. McGrecor: What’s it to be? 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Oh, just some lace 
edging. It’ll come in handy some 
time. 

Mrs. McGrecor: But you must have 


yards and yards of it! You can’t 


need any more. 
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Mrs. SAMPSON: I'll put it away in a 
drawer and some day when I’m 
making a new set of pillow slips 
or something I can use it. You 
see, I’m not one of those who can 
be content to be idle. I have to 
have some useful work in my 
hands. (To Margery): I should 
think you would learn to crochet. 


MARGERY: Oh, I can a little. But I 
don’t find any time for it. I’m 
kept so busy with my books. 
(Exit.) 

ANN (looking up): Mrs. Sampson, you 

could borrow books from the 

County Library on fancy work. 

You could have them sent free to 

the station at the store. 

SAMPSON: Young lady, I want 

you to know that there was never 

a book made could teach me any- 

thing about fancy work. You 

folks act as if this County Li- 

brary of yours could do every- 

thing for you. 

McGREGOR: Well, it does, pretty 

near. It’s helped us run this 

farm. And helped me bring up 
this family. Why, the first of my 
children had colic regular, until 

I got hold of Holt’s “Care and 

Feeding of Children,” and since 

that time I haven’t had a bit of 

trouble. Ruthie here was just 
brought up by the library, weren’t 
you, pet? 

RUTHIE: It sends me picture books. 

Mrs. McGregor: And she’s learning to 
read. Read for Mrs. Sampson, 
darling. 

Ruth reads: 

A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 
“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy head?” 

Mrs. SAMPSON: Now ain’t that cute. 

And her not ready for school yet. 

But it’s a mistake to force chil- 

dren too fast. They get brain 

fever or something. 

McGReEGoR (laughing): I don’t 

worry about my children getting 

brain fever. They’re just plain 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


MRs. 
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ordinary children. Like to play 
and have a good time and make 
a lot of noise like other children. 
But they like good books, too, and 
I can tell you, Mrs. Sampson, 
with nine of them, it’s been a 
great blessing sometimes to have 
them keep quiet over their books. 
SAMPSON: I guess that’s true 
enough. By the way, did that 
book on babies have anything 


about teething? My daughter Liz- 
zie’s having a dreadful time with 
her baby. 


Mrs. McGrecor: Yes, indeed. Holt has 
a fine chapter. I got so much 
help out of the book I bought 
one for myszlf—and I’m so glad 
to lend it. Bring the book, will 
you, Lucy? 

Lucy brings book from bookcase. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: Babies didn’t need 
bringing up out of books in my 
day, but times change— 

Enter Jack and Harry from door at 
right. 

Harry: Where’s my bug book, mamma. 
Oh, here it is. Come on, Jack, 
T’ll show you something awfully 
interesting about caterpillars. 

JACK (crossly): What do I care about 
your old bugs. I don’t see why 
my own book didn’t come. Has 
the mail man come yet? 
McGREGOR: No, Jack, and you 
mustn’t be cross. They’ll send 
the book just as soon as they can. 
(To Mrs. Sampson): Jack is 
building an airplane and he got 
to a place where he couldn’t go 
on. He needed some more infor- 
mation and some one else was us- 
ing the book he wanted. There 
are so many boys all over the 
county interested in airplanes, 
that they can’t keep up with the 
demand for books. 

Exit Jack and Harry. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Do tell. Wonderful 
thing, flying, isn’t it? Seems 
kind of against nature. I don’t 


know what the world is coming to. 


a 


—_, 


ae ak 
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Mrs. MCGREGOR: Yes it’s a wonderful 
thing. And the library’s got a 
fine lot of books on the subject too. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: How did you ever start 
using these library books anyway? 
And how come that they send 
them for nothing? I’m suspicious 
of things that are offered free for 
nothing. 

Mrs. McGrecor: You aren’t suspicious 
of free schools are you? Well, a 
library is just as much a part of 
an educational system as a school. 
Schools teach children to read. 
But many children don’t even fin- 
ish the eighth grade—and so we 
must offer them library oppor- 
tunities so they can read good 
books and study all the rest of 
their lives if they want to. For 
many years cities had free library 
service for all their people—but 
we folks in the country thought 
it was just another thing we had 
to go without because we lived 
on the farm. Then in 1928—the 
people in this county learned that 
the County Board could establish 
a county free library system 
which would loan books free to 
everyone in the county—and the 
cost to each family would be so 
very small. So they went right 
after it and of course the County 
Board established it—soon as they 
saw how set the people were on 
getting it. 

Mrs. SAMPSON: How does it work? 
Do you go clear to Sheboygan for 
your books? 

Mrs. McGreGor: The County Board put 
the headquarters library down at 
Sheboygan Falls in the Normal 
School Building. And now there 
are about 150 places in this coun- 
ty where these county free library 
books can be borrowed. Every 
school in the county has a branch 
library, and there are collections 
in every village—and even in 
some cross roads stores. We bor- 
row our books over at Schnech’s 
store where we go for our grocer- 
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ies! And if we want a certain 
book—like Jack’s airplane book— 
we ask headquarters to send it 
out to us. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: And it all comes out of 


Mrs. 


the taxpayers in the end. 
McGreEcoR: But you don’t mind 
paying taxes when you see the 
good of them. When you get the 
benefits back for yourself. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: I’m not getting any of 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


the benefits. 

McGREGoR: Then it’s your own 
fault. You could. And so could 
your husband and your sons. I'll 
bet there are lots of things they 
don’t know about farming that 
they could learn out of books. 
We've all learned a lot of useful 
things from books. Jud borrowed 
a book last year on getting prize 
pigs ready for a show—and sure 
enough he won a prize at the 
fair! And pa has borrowed books 
on dairy cattle, and on cement 
work on the farm—and goodness 
knows what else! I tell you a 
mother of nine needs to have free 
library books. Before we had 
our county library we used to 
send clear to Madison to the State 
Traveling Library for books—but 
we had to pay postage, and 
couldn’t always get what we 
wanted in a hurry. And now 
sometimes when we want some- 
thing special in a hurry we just 
phone in to county library head- 
quarters, if we can’t wait to write. 
The boys have even gone them- 
selves, and you can’t know what 
a good time they had browsing 
around among those books! We 
never could do without this county 
library! 

SAMPSON: You are the queerest 
family I ever knew. But if books 
will help you bring up nine of ’em, 
I guess they must be good for 
something. As I was saying to 
Mrs. Lowe, I don’t see how you 
do it and keep so cheerful. Well, 
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I must be going. (Folds work 


and rises.) 
Mrs. McGREGOR (rising): Don’t go so 
soon. We’ve just begun to visit. 


Mrs. SAMPSON: Yes, I’d better be going 
along. Be pleased to have you 
come over some time. But I 
know it’s hard for you to get 


away. 
Mrs. McGrecor: I’ll come some time. 
Here, don’t forget the baby book— 
Mrs. SAMPSON: Well, I’ll take it—it 


may help Lizzie out. Good bye. 
Good bye, girls, don’t ruin your 
eyes reading too much. 

ANN AND Lucy: Good bye. 

Exit Mrs. Sampson: 


ANN: Isn’t she the worst old fuss 
budget? 

Mrs. McGrecor: Ann, that isn’t nice. 
And now, Ruthie, if you'll sit 


down here on this stool with your 
book, Mamma can read a little 
bit. I declare, I can hardly wait 
to get back to this book on Rus- 
sia, it is so interesting. 

Enter JACK: Mamma, has the mail man 


come yet? 

Mrs. McGrecor: No, not yet. Don’t 
fret, son. Can’t you find some- 
thing else to do? 

JACK: Don’t want to do anything else. 
Want that book on airplanes. 

Mrs. McGRecor: They’ll send it as 
soon as they can, Jack. 

Jack begins to fool with phonograph. 


Puts on a record. 
Mrs. McGrRecor: Don’t bother the girls 
while they’re reading. 

Take more noise than this to 
bother this family when it gets 
to reading. 

Record begins. 
ANN (looking up from her book): What 


JACK: 


are the words there, Jack? I can 
never make out. 

Lucy (listening intently): Play that 
part over again. 

Mrs. MCGREGOR (listening): There! I 


can’t make that out either. 
It sounds to me like, “When love 
is kind, cheerful and free”. 


ANN: 
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I think it says, “Heartfelt and 
free.” 
Mrs. McGRrecor: It beats all how it 
bothers you not to get the words. 
I wonder where we could get 
them? 


Lucy: 


Lucy: 


RutTH: Ask the County Library. 
ANN: What a wonderful idea! 
Mrs. McGrecor (picking up Ruth): 


You little dear! 


JACK: The County Library doesn’t send 
phonograph records. 

Lucy: But it sends poems and these 
words are by Moore. Why can’t 
we ask for Moore’s poems? 

ANN: That’s a wonderful idea. Ill 


write the letter. 

Gets paper and pencil and writes. The 
record continues to play until the 
letter is finished. Allow sufficient 
pauses between the speeches that 
follow. 

Mrs. McGrecor: Be sure to tell them, 
too, how much we’ve enjoyed the 
books. 


Jack: Tell them to hurry up with my 
airplane book. 
RuTH: Tell them I want another pic- 


ture book. 

Mrs. McGrecor: Tell them, Ann we’re 
going to send them some straw- 
berries as soon as they get ripe 
in return for all the good times 
we’ve had this winter. 

Here, it’s finished. 
(Reads): 


The County Library 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Dear Librarian: 

We have a Victrola record, “When 
love is kind,” words by Thomas Moore. 
We cannot understand all the words and 
are wondering if you have Moore’s 
poems. If so, will you please send book, 
to our branch at Jonesville, and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
ANN MCGREGOR, 
R. F. D. 3. 


P. S. My brother Jack will be very 
glad to have you send him the 
book on airplanes as soon as pos- 
sible. 


ANN: Listen. 
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P. S. 2. My little sister Ruth is six 
years old and if you can send 
something for her she will be glad, 
too. 

P. S. 3. Mamma says to tell you that 
we sure are going to send you 
some strawberries for the many 
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good times we owe you this win- 
ter. 

ANN: Is it all right? 

Mrs. McGrecor: That sounds just fine. 

JAcK: Now put it in the envelope quick 
and I’ll take it down to the box 
before the mail man comes. 

CURTAIN 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Pictures and Posters 


A useful device for enlarging maps or 
pictures so that they can be quickly 
drawn on blackboard or paper is the 
Pantograph. Any map or picture up to 
10 inches square may be enlarged in the 
copy to from 15 to 60 inches. No draw- 
ing ability is needed. The librarian 
might use this for poster work; and the 
library might own one to loan to teach- 
ers. It is supplied by Harter School 
Supply Co., 2046 East Tlst Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and costs $2.50. 


Periodicals of the League of Nations 


Monthly Summary. A running account 
of the work of the League of Nations, 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the International Labor 
Office. per year $2.00 

Official Journal. Contains the complete 
Minutes of the Council and the texts 
of Reports and Resolutions adopted— 
with index. per year $15.00 

Treaty Series. The official text of inter- 
national agreements registered with 
the League pursuant to Art. 18 of the 
Covenant. 12 issues $30.00 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. Period- 
ical data on the production, foreign 
trade, price movements, cost of living, 
unemployment, exchange, etc., of 56 
countries, based on official informa- 
tion. per year $4.50 

Quarterly Bulletin of Information on the 
Work of International Organizations. 
4 issues $1.00 

Monthly Epidemiological Report of the 
Health Section. A phenomenal peri- 
odical study of disease prevalence and 


control and data on public health or- 
ganization around the world. per year 
$4.50 

Monthly List of Books. In this period- 
ical bibliography the librarian of the 
League of Nations lists current acqui- 
sitions on a wide variety of subjects 
in the language of the country of ori- 
gin. per year $1.00 


Suggestions for a Library on Printing 


“The librarian need not be a printer, 
but he can not be considered well 
equipped for his work unless he knows 
something of the process and products 
of printing,” says Mr. Walter. The fol- 
lowing books are suggested as suitable 
for study by any one, librarian or li- 
brary patron, who wishes to know some- 
thing about printing and thereby to in- 
crease the pleasure he takes in books. 


Farrar, F. M. Fred Farrar’s type book. 
1927. Harper, $5. 
On type faces and their use in adver- 
tising. A help in learning to distinguish 
the type families. 


Goodyear, F. Printing and book crafts. 


1927. Stokes, $4. 
A practical elementary book, with inter- 
esting chapters on history of printing, 
bookbinding, writing and lettering. 


Hague, C. W. Text book of printing oc- 
cupations. 1923. Bruce, $1. 
An inexpensive book that covers the 
subject quite fully, giving a good general 
idea of printing and printing terms. 


How to select type faces. (pamphlet) 


Intertype corporation, 1440 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Describes the more commonly used type 
faces. 
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Jahn, Hugo. Dictionary of graphic arts 


terms. 1928. United Typothetae of 
America. 
A most valuable glossary covering 


terms and phrases used in printing and 
allied industries. The explanations are 
very full, in some instances amounting 
to a complete historical and practical dis- 
cussion of the subject. Indispensable in 
any practical library on printing; useful 
in trade schools and in the reference col- 
lection of larger public libraries. 


Newton, A. E. This book collecting 
game. 1928. Little, $5. 

About book collecting, but with much 
of interest, especially in the illustrations, 
to the student of printing and book mak- 
ing. 

Orcutt, W. D. In quest of the perfect 
book. 1926. Little, $5. 
The kingdom of books. Little, $5. 


Reminiscences of a bookman; and dis- 
cussions of rare books and book making. 


Oswald, J. C. A history of printing. 


Appleton, $7.50. 

A readable popular history covering 
printing in all countries, touching also on 
engraving, binding, paper making, and 
education for the printing trades. 


Simon, O. and Rodenberg, J. Printing 
of today. 1928. Harper, $10. 

“An illustrated survey of post-war ty- 
pography in Europe and the United States, 
with a general introduction by Aldous 
Huxley.” A very handsome show volume 
with many reproductions of title pages 
and other examples of fine modern 
printing. 





Walter, F. K. Library printing. 1923. 


A. L. A., 25¢. 

What a librarian should know about 
printing—the elements of good printing, 
proof reading, type faces, paper, costs and 
specifications, etc. 


Winship, G. P. From Gutenberg to 
Plantin. 1926. Harvard University 
Press, $3. 


An outline of the early history of print- 
ing, from 1450 to 1589. 
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Additional References on the Direct 
Primary 


Mimeographed Articles 


Beal, James Hartley. From: Limitations 
Upon Political Machinery as a Cure for 
Economic and Social Ills. The Consti- 
tutional Review, April, 1927. .05 


Davis, Harry L. and Woods, William B. 
Primary or Party Convention (Ohio) 
“Greater Cleveland,” September 15, 1926. 
10 


Dawes, Charles G. The Needed Modifica- 
tion of the Primary System. Constitu- 
tional Review, October, 1927. .10 


Fesler, Mayo. The Primary or Conven- 
tion—Which? National Municipal Re- 
view, September, 1926. .10 


Hall, Prof. A. B. The Direct Primary and 
Party Responsibility in Wisconsin. An- 
nals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March, 1922. .20 


Hughes, Charles E. The Fate of the Di- 
rect Primary. National Municipal Re- 
view, January, 1921. .10 


Long, Chester I. The Return to Repre- 
sentative Government. Constitutional 
Review, January, 1928. .10 


Millspaugh, Arthur C. The Operation of 
the Direct Primary in Michigan. Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Novem- 
ber, 1916. .10 


Milwaukee Sentinel, June 15, 1926. 
Primary “Illusion.” .05 


The 


New York Times. 
cerpts. .10 


Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, 


Primary Elections—Ex- 


September 








2, 1927. Faults of the Direct Primary. 
-05 
November 11, 1926. Primary Law 
Needs Amending. .05 
November 18, 1927. Political Bosses 
Like Primary. .05 
Overacker, Louise. Direct Primary Ver- 


sus Convention System. American Fed- 
erationist, May 1927. .10 


University Extension Division 
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BOOK WEEK 


The following notes about Book Week arrived too late to appear in 
last month’s Bulletin. 


Owen. We had a splendidly arranged 
display of our new books in one of the 
local store windows. Most attractive 
posters were made by the students of the 
Seventh and Eight grades and one of 
these was on display in every place of 
business. 

Then, the High School students made 
lists of the books each had read, and 
several of them gave interesting talks 
on the significance of Good Book Week 
here. We are again putting on the Sat- 
urday afternoon Children’s Story Hour. 
This is done throughout the winter 
months. 

Two Rivers. Beginning Monday the 
grades from one school came down to 
the library, one grade each day. They 
examined the exhibits, they signed cards 
and drew out books, Miss Hammel told 
each grade a story, and they paraded 
back to school. They were here about 
an hour. We are going to have all the 
grades in town some time during the 
winter. This one principal took so 
much more interest in Book Week than 
any one in the schools has ever done be- 
fore. She had a contest in her own 
grade, the sixth, for the best book re- 
view. The children were asked to write 
about the character they liked best in 
books. They are handed in now and the 
library is giving a book to the winner, 
after the judges decide. We bought a 
movie reel, about a one minute reel, ad- 
vertising the National Book Week then 
telling the various kinds of books one 
can get at the library, then a picture of 
children reading, and last of all our own 
announcement of the week with our li- 


brary name. This reel can be used over 
and over for several years. We arranged 
an exhibit that attracted a great deal of 
attention with the book map of the 
world, ribbons attached to the map and 
to the books suggested there. Very ef- 
fective. 

We had some of those bright new re- 
bound books on exhibit too. The gay 
yellow, soft greens, blues, and reds that 
the binderies are getting out now. Then 
we had an old, old copy of Robinson 
Crusoe and the new kind to show the 
advance of the child’s book. We had 
some special books for the teachers to- 
gether with all the gay book lists from 
the various publishers. 

Of course we had more children than 
we could easily handle and the juvenile 
circulation was 225 over last year for 
book week. But the adults didn’t show 
up like we should have liked. 

Weyauwega. Never has so much in- 
terest been manifested in Good Book 
Week in this community as was this 
year. Posters made by the children of 
the grades served to advertise the week 
throughout the village. The interest of 
the parents and business people was 
most gratifying. 

The story hours held on Tuesday and 
Thursday were more than well attended. 

Special displays of children’s books 
were found on the reading room table. 

In high school an essay contest was 
held on books the pupils read from the 
Wisconsin Reading Circle list. The two 
best essays were published the following 
week in the home paper. 





“If the postulate be accepted that post-school education is in the main, based 
on the cult of the book, we at once realize the position of the library in the com- 


munity. 
present in a position to meet.” 


It meets the need of the adult population which no other institution is at 


Macleod. p. 25 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The weeks before the holiday vacation 
carry forward intensive work in all the 
courses of study, together with projects 
and interesting problems. This year 
the unusual happened, for in the midst 
of the well organized and smoothly run- 
ning program attained in all departments 
of the University at this season, the or- 
der came from President Frank closing 
the University on Saturday noon, De- 
cember 15, instead of Wednesday noon, 
December 19. This unprecedented change 
was due to the serious epidemic of flu. 

According to schedule, the lessons in 
Parliamentary Practice, which are in- 
cluded as a topic in the course of Li- 
brary Administration, were given early 
in December by Professor Waehler. 
Soon after these lessons the students ef- 
fected their class organization. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mildred H. Crew; Secretary, Mar- 
garet C. Schindler; Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie E. Stanley. 


Alumni Notes 


Siri Andrews, ’16, has added another 
book to the indispensable list for chil- 
dren by translating from the Swedish 
Olla’s ski trip, by Elsa Beskow. The 
book carries reproductions in color of 
the charming pictures which set Swedish 
picture books apart from the picture 
books of any other nation. It is pub- 
lished by Harper. 

Mrs. Violet E. Kohler, ’24, who re- 
cently returned from a year of Euro- 
pean travel, is serving as acting refer- 
ence librarian on the staff of the Trav- 
eling Library Department of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission during the 
months of heavy demand on the depart- 
ment. 

Myrtle G. Hart, ’25, has been ap- 
pointed senior assistant on the library 
staff of the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles, and began work the 
first of January. 

Alice R. Fox, ’28, has been appointed 
first assistant, Lawrenceville Branch, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, begin- 
ning February 15. Miss Fox finished 
some necessary credits for the bachelor’s 
degree from the University during the 
first semester, and is only now ready for 
a position. 

George Reddick, ’28, died suddenly 
early Sunday morning, December 23. 
This news came as a great shock to the 
faculty of the Library School and will 
bring equally as great a shock to all of 
his classmates, among whom he was a 
leader and a favorite. Entering upon 
the study of library work later in life 
than many, he applied himself so un- 
stintedly to the work that the year 
proved most successful for him. Elected 
librarian of the Whitewater Public Li- 
brary in September he took to the posi- 
tion not only his year of training, but 
an understanding of people and affairs 
that made him immedately a leader in 
the community as well as librarian. His 
previous positions had been in connec- 
tion with military training schools and 
he knew and appreciated boys. At his 
death, it was said that every boy in 
Whitewater knew and trusted him. It 
will be remembered that his graduating 
bibliography, “Recent Books for Boys” 
was published in the Library Journal of 
October 15, 1928. He had made a record 
as an excellent librarian in the three 
months of his service. In ’Round the 
Circle of this issue, under Whitewater, 
it is noted that he conducted the service 
of the Episcopal Church as a lay reader, 
and gave the sermon on December 16, 
only a week before his death. He worked 
at the library as usual on Saturday 
evening, for there was no intimation of 
illness. Deep sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. Reddick and their son in the sudden 
and overwhelming loss. 
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Summer School 


Else N. Wiggenhorn, S. S. 1912, is li- 
brarian of the Park County Library, 
Cody, Wyoming. She was formerly on 
the staff of the Wyoming State Library. 

Helen Smith, S. S. 1917, succeeds Mrs. 
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Augusta Nielsen Zwiebel as librarian of 
the Burlington Public Library. Miss 
Smith was librarian at Rice Lake 1921- 
25, resigning to accept a position in Cali- 
fornia, from which she is now returning 
to Wisconsin. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


To make book buying easier and better at Christmas time, libraries have had 
displays of books suitable for gifts. Oshkosh had on display a collection of books 
suggested as gifts for children, and Superior had collections of books suitable for 
Christmas gifts for grown-ups and children. It has been the practice of the Kel- 
logg Public Library in Green Bay to buy for the display of books for Christmas 
gifts. This year there was only a display of books already on the shelves. For 
those interested in the history and observance of Christmas a collection of books 
was arranged. Fond du Lac and Racine Public Libraries also have had such col- 
lections. The Appleton Public Library arranged all the children’s Christmas books 
in a group. 

Racine had a collection of books which had been Nobel prize winners. To 
commemorate the centennial of Franz Schubert’s birth, Oshkosh arranged a dis- 
play. Of especial interest were the facsimiles of some of his famous compositions. 
Milwaukee had on display a collection of the 100 best books. Many in Portage have 
been interested in the exhibit at the library of children’s old time playthings, dis- 
playing dolls, furniture, and houses, some of these things being over 100 years old. 

Circulation reports for November have showed material gain. Fond du Lac 
reports a total circulation of 25,012 volumes, which is a gain of 1563 over that of 
1927. In Kaukauna there were 1,968 books circulated, an increase of 187 over those 
circulated in October. Menasha reported an increase of 1273 over 1927. In New 
London, the total for the month was 9,183, an increase of 474 over 3087 of 1927. 


fiction. 


Appleton. Appleton Free Public Li- 
brary has cooperated with the Appleton 
Vocational School library in serving the 
students. Florence Day, librarian, se- 
lects 40 books of fiction monthly for 
their use. 


Burlington. The resignation of Mrs. 
Louis Zwiebel, the former Augusta Niel- 
sen, was announced early in November, 
to take effect December 1. Helen Smith, 
Oakfield, was elected to be her successor. 

Mildred Hasse, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, entertained the children with a 
story hour on November 22. 

A picture collection has been built up 


Horicon reported an average daily circulation of 84.4; 76 per cent of it being 
In Superior the circulation averaged a book and a half for each card holder. 


and is now ready for circulation. Pic- 
tures on all subjects have been clipped 
from rotogravure sections, magazines 
and other sources and have been mounted 
and filed. 

Darien. The Darien Library Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the li- 
brary Wednesday evening, November 14. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year were 
as follows: President, Guy Brigham; 
Vice-president, Mrs. M. Williams; Sec- 
retary, Dorothy Reed; Treasurer, Mrs. 
R. S. Young. 

Eau Claire. With the help of the Girl 
Scouts it has become possible for the li- 
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brary to reach the shut-ins who are un- 
able to get books. The plan is to carry 
books to the shut-ins and when read to 
return them to the library. 


Green Bay. Several books of older 
fiction of interest to men were presented 
by Mr. Fred Hurbut. Rev. Jameson of 
Christ Episcopal church donated two 
books published by the World Conference 
on Faith and Order. 

At the regular bi-monthly staff meet- 
ing, Lois Davis gave a talk on the Span- 
ish novelist, Blasco Ibanez. 

The old rule making it necessary for 
a borrower who has lost his card to wait 
two weeks before receiving a new card 
has been dispensed with. Now a new 
card will be made out immediately on 
payment of one cent by the borrower. 


Hayward. The New Americana en- 
cyclopedia was added to the library in 
November. 


Jefferson. Recent numbers of Garten- 
laube were given to the library by Mrs. 
Henry Zeh for circulation. 


Kenosha. Flora Hottes, children’s li- 
brarian, addressed the Child Study 
group of the Kenosha College Club at its 
December meeting on books for children. 

Kiel. The editor of the local paper 
has given a part of a column each week 
for library notes and news. 

La Crosse. Lilly Borresen, librarian, 
spoke December 12 before the Franklin 
School Parent-Teachers’ Association on 
juvenile literature. 


Ladysmith. It is planned to keep the 
library open from 3-5 on Sunday after- 
noons during the winter. Members of 
the Woman’s Club will be in charge. 

Lodi. The annual Library Tag Day 
sponsored by the Lodi Woman’s Club, 
November 10, added $30.57 to the library 
fund. Mrs. L. W. Godfrey and Mrs. 
Guy Austin were in charge. 


Milwaukee. Mr. Dudgeon, who has 
been seriously ill, is so much improved 
as to be back at his desk. 

Miriam Tompkins talked to the De- 
cember meeting of the Woman’s Club on 
modern fiction. 
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The sixteenth branch library was 
opened December 12, with a collection of 
about 6000 volumes. Ora Belter is li- 
brarian. 


Oshkosh. The Daily Northwestern is 
presenting a column, “Glimpses of at- 
tractive books” conducted by the staff. 
This column appears every Friday and 
will include reviews of recent books ob- 
tainable at the library. 

The first of twenty volumes of the 
Dictionary of American biography has 
been received. 

Each week material on the particular 
topics of international relationship 
broadcasted Monday evenings is assem- 
bled for the convenience of borrowers. 


Owen. Mrs. Rose Merriman has been 
appointed as the successor of G. V. 
Rook, vice-president of the board, re- 
signed. Mr. Rook’s business calls him 
to Eau Claire. 


Pardeeville. The library recently re- 
ceived a copy of the new Plat Book of 
Columbia County published by the Gen- 
eral Engineering Company of Portage. 
It contains maps of the county, town- 
ships, cities, and villages. 

Emily Hepler and Dr. Wood have been 
appointed to the board to fill vacancies 
made by the resignation of two members. 


Racine. Universal Bible Sunday, De- 
cember 9, was observed with an exhibit 
of books on religion. The library has 
received a year’s subscription to the 
magazine Poland through the courtesy of 
the Polish National Alliance of America. 


Randolph. The Shakespeare Club gave 
$75, which has been spent for books. 


Rice Lake. On October 19 Eileen 
MacGeorge spoke on Reference books in 
a small library before the public libra- 
rian’s round table of the North Western 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association held in 
Eau Claire. Early in December she 
gave a talk on books for children at the 
regular monthly meeting of St. Joseph’s 
Welfare Association. 

A rental collection has been started to 
supply the demand for extra copies of 
the more popular books. 
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Sheboygan. Bertha Marx, librarian, 
conceived the idea of a survey of the use 
of books in the community of Sheboygan. 
The results of this survey were shown 
on several maps. At the present time 
4630 families are on file as users of the 
library. It is estimated 8410 families 
reside in the city, deducting 2000 fam- 
ilies in which the members cannot read 
English, the figures indicate that two- 
thirds of the homes in the city are using 
the library. 

The maps created considerable inter- 
est and in some cases where individuals 
could not find the place of their home 
marked on the map, there was a com- 
plaint registered. Closer scrutiny usually 
showed the home indicated. 

The publicity given this survey stimu- 
lated an interest in reading—shown by 
the increase of 141 families to the list 
of borrowers. Since the survey seven 
additional blocks in the city have made 
the registration 100%—that is, every 
family in these seven blocks is a bor- 
rower. 


Stanley. The Polish National Alliance 
of America donated a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine Poland. 


Stoughton. A traveling library of 41 
Norwegian books has been received. 


Superior. Book reports are being 
given by the staff at weekly teas. Busi- 
ness meetings of the staff will be held 
monthly. 

“A scrapbook made up of the jackets 
of new books has proved very popular 
with adult readers, who use it as an aid 
in selecting new books,” Miss Isaacs 
writes. 

Soap carvings made by the pupils in 
the Superior schools were on exhibit in 
the library. 

All of the staff have complied with the 
State Certification Law. 
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Marie Friis has been elected to be the 
circulation assistant. 

Waupaca. The city has increased the 
library appropriation to $2500 a year, 
$500 more than last year. 

Waupun. The evening of November 
27, the Library Board gave a party in 
the Beach Club room at the library for 
the teachers of the schools. Clara Linds- 
ley was in charge of arrangements. 

Whitewater. George Reddick, libra- 
rian, filled the pulpit on December 16 in 
St. Luke’s church. In the unexpected 
prolonged illness of the Rector, it was 
necessary to make substitution and Mr. 
Reddick was happily able to assist. 


Book Lists 


Lists with annotations or interesting 
and helpful comments were received 
from: 


Antigo Marshfield 
Appleton Port Washington 
Baraboo New London 
Fond du Lac Racine 

Fort Atkinson Stanley 
Janesville Stoughton—“new 
Jefferson fiction” 
Kenosha Waupun 
Marinette 


Other lists received were from: 


Burlington 

Hayward 

Janesville: Children’s books, 
books for Boy Scouts 

Milwaukee: English and German 

Oshkosh 

Pardeeville 

Portage 

Racine 

Reedsburg 

Sparta 

Sturgeon Bay 

Watertown : 

Waupaca—Books on the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Reading Circle 


50 best 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Haldeman-Julius, E. The first hundred 
million. 1928. 340p. Simon & 
Schuster, $3. 028 


Librarians may well make a careful study 
of this index to reading taste. The pub- 
lisher of the Little Blue Books analyzes his 
experience in promoting the series, with 
such chapter headings as, What America 
wants to read, Are Americans afraid of 
sex, The quest for self-improvement. A 
chapter called The Hospital relates exper- 
iences in changing titles. One called The 
Morgue is a report of failures. Leaving 
out of consideration the ethics of some of 
the author’s tactics, the responses to his 
methods are significant. 


Religion and Ethics 


Boeckel, Florence Brewer. Between war 
and peace; a handbook for peace 
workers. 1928. 591p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 172.4 


The sub-title states adequately the pur- 
pose and scope of this book. Gives in con- 
venient and readable form a great mass of 
information about the peace movement the 
world over, facts for peace workers and 
suggestions upon how the peace movement 
may be advanced. A valuable reference 
book. 


Coe, George A. The motives of men. 
1928. 265p. Scribner, $2.25. 

136 or 201 

A study in popular psychology that dif- 

fers from others in its approach, taking as 

a starting point the disillusionment of the 

typical 20th century man. Presented in 
fairly popular form and easy to read. 


Moehlman, Conrad H. The story of the 
ten commandments. 1928. 299p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 222.16 


An historical study of the Ten Command- 
ments, showing the varying interpretations 
by differing sects and discussing their ap- 
plicability to modern conditions. 


Social Problems 


Humphrey, A. W. The modern case for 
socialism. 1928. 272p. Macmillan, 
$4.50. 335 


An excellent presentation of the case 
against capitalism and for socialism by an 


English socialist. While the evidence pre- 
sented is drawn mainly from England, this 
work ranks among the best books favorable 
to socialism in print. 


Johnsen, Julia E. comp. Federal and 
state control of water power. 1928. 
186p. Wilson, 90¢. 351.8 or 380.16 


Material on both sides of an important 
public question. Issued in the Reference 
Shelf series. 


Phelps, Edith M. ed. University debat- 
ers annual. 1927-1928. 4387p. Wil- 
son, $2.25. 374 


The subjects covered are Coeducation, 
The direct primary, Armed protection for 
American investments abroad, U. S. policy 
in Central America, Power of the press, Too 
many college students, Three fourths jury 
vote in criminal trials, France and world 
peace, National sovereignty. 


Splawn, Walter M. W. Government 
ownership and operation of railroads. 
1928. 478p. Macmillan, $5. 

385 or 351.8 


The history and results of the government 
ownership and operation of railroads in all 
countries. The conclusions are against gov- 
ernment ownership, but the treatment is 
fair and scholarly. Recommended for larger 
libraries. 


Useful and Fine Arts 


Atwater, Mary Meigs. The shuttle-craft 
book of American hand weaving. 
1928. 275p. illus. Macmillan, $6.50. 

745 

An important addition to the books on 
hand weaving. The history of American 
hand weaving is succinctly reviewed in two 
chapters, giving the names and history of 
some of the early American weavers. Var- 
ious other phases of weaving are described, 
such as the literature on weaving, collections 
of weaving and the language of weaving. 

The second and main part of the book is 

devoted to weaving and to the drafts of pat- 

terns, there being 297 drafts given. The 
directions for setting up, dressing the loom 
and weaving are clear and concise. 


Dahl, J. O. Kitchen management; con- 
struction, planning, administration. 
1928. 3864p. illus. Harper, $5. 643.3 


In this book, Mr. Dahl has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the reliable literature 
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on the subject of institutional management. 
His own wide experience and observation, 
and his quotations from the experience of 
other successful workers in this field, make 
his book an authority on the subject, in- 
tended primarily for executives in institu- 
tional work; it will also be welcomed by 
home economics students and instructors in 
institutional courses. 


Harrison, H. S. Pots and pans. 1928. 

85p. Morrow, $1. 738 

A short history of pottery that may fill 

a useful place, altho an index would add to 

the value for reference. One of the Begin- 
ning of Things series. 


Rockwell, F. F. Irises. (The home gar- 
den handbooks) 1928. 84p._ illus. 
Macmillan, $1. 716.2 


While most of the information could be 
found in catalogs and elsewhere, this little 
book is convenient, attractive, and authori- 
tative, and may be added to the practical 
garden books. Covers varieties, directions 
for planting, dividing, insects and diseases, 
etc. 


Vogt, William C. Bait-casting. 1928. 
102p. illus. Longmans, $2.50. 799.1 
For note see Booklist 25:63 Nov. '28. 


Literature 


Barrie, J. M. The plays of J. M. Bar- 
rie. i928. 871p. Scribner, $5. 822 


All of Barrie’s plays, twenty in all, includ- 
ing the recently published Peter Pan, are 
presented in this volume. Good print and 
an interesting frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 


Benchley, Robert. 20,000 leagues under 
the sea; or, David Copperfield. 1928. 
2338p. Holt, $2. 817 or 827 


To this latest group of essays Mr. Bench- 
ley himself has contributed a few illustra- 
tions, which, with those of Gluyas Williams, 
add much to the fun of the book. I am in 
the book, The bridge of Sans Gene, The 
passing of the cow, African sculpture, and 
Political parties and their growth, are illus- 
trative of its well-sustained foolishness. 
Excellent for reading out loud. 


Chase, W. E. Poems. 1928. 224p. The 
author, Madison, $2. 811 or 821 


Verses, by a Madison poet, with many of 
local interest, particularly among the na- 
ture poems. 
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Crothers, Samuel McChord. The thought 


broker. 1928. 168p. Houghton, $2. 
814 or 824 

An additional collection of essays by Dr. 
Crothers. Includes among others, The 


smart set in literature, A social survey of 
literary slums, and the Unfailing charm of 
some novels. 


Winter words; in va- 
rious moods and metres. 1928. 184p. 
Macmillan, $2. 821 


Late poems prepared for publication short- 
ly before the author’s death; some narrative, 
some philosophic, and some examples of 
pure balladry. Unusual form and a reminis- 
cent strain are characteristic of the mature 
Hardy. 


Hardy, Thomas. 


Hinchman, Walter S. Pedestrian essays. 
1928. 199p. Houghton, $2. 

814 or 824 

A book that will please readers who like 

the quiet, leisurely essay. The author is 
one of the editors of The Forum. 


Mantle, Burns, ed. Best plays of 1927- 


28. 1928. 588p. illus. Dodd, $3. 
808.2 
The plays are Strange interlude, The 
royal family, Burlesque, Coquette, Behold 


the bridegroom, Porgy, Paris bound, Escape, 
The racket, The plough and the stars. 
See Booklist 25:111 D ’28. 


Meyer, E. L. Making light of the times. 
1928. 192p. illus. Capital Times 
Pub. Co. Madison, $1.25. 814 or 824 


A selection of essays and humorous skits 
from Mr. Meyer’s column in the Capital 
Times, Madison. Pictures of life in a college 
town, comments on current events, the day- 
by-day story of a canoe trip down the Wis- 
bits of 


consin river, character sketches, 

verse, make up its varied and interesting 
contents. 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste. The Misan- 


thrope of Moliere; tr. by William F. 


Giese. 1928. 103p. Houghton, $1.75. 
842 
Professor Giese’s translation of this 


French comedy was presented at the Uni- 
versity last year by the Curtain Club (a 
faculty organization). A desirable addition 
to the shelves of translxted drama. 


Moult, Thomas, ed. Best poems of 1928. 
111p. Harcourt, $2.50. 821.08 


This familiar volume has been appearing 
annually in the spring, but is now to make 
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its debut each fall. The present collection 
is similar in tone to previous volumes, hav- 
ing selections from the pens of such writers 
as Louis Untermeyer, Padraic Colum, Vach- 
el Lindsay, Rupert Brooke, and W. Sack- 
ville West. 


Newton, A. Edward. This book collect- 
ing game. 1928. 410p. illus. Little, 
$5. 814 or 824 

A richly illustrated book in which the 
author discourses wisely on books and life 
as well as on his adventures in collecting. 

The pictures show many of the rare trea- 

sures in his own library. 


O’Donnell, Charles L. A rime of the 
rood, and other poems. 1928. 78p. 
Longmans, $2. 821 

A deeply religious note sounds thru these 


poems, many of which are exquisite nature 
poems. 


Overton, Grant. 
tion. 1928. 


The philosophy of fic- 
3867p. Appleton, $3. 
823 
Not a book on how to write fiction, but 
an exibit of “the raw material showing how 
the mind works upon it, discussing and set- 
tling the interior subject and the method, 
and covering most of the ground that must 
be traversed before the pen scratches on 
paper the heading, Chapter One.” Many 
examples are given from author’s who are 
widely familiar, hence the book will be of 
general interest. Useful also with study 
clubs. 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. 
1889-1927. 89p. 


Sonnets, 

Maemillan, $1.75. 

811 or 821 

Sonnets brought together from Mr. Rob- 

inson’s other works are presented in a form 
worthy of their distinction. 


Stevens, Henry Bailey. Tolstoy. 1928. 
155p. Crowell, $1.75. 812 or 822 


A play in seven scenes following Tolstoy’s 
long struggle with his conscience, culmi- 
nating in his final flight from the ease and 
luxury that have oppressed him. An inter- 
esting reading play, offering an interpreta- 
tion of Tolstoy’s character and ideals. 

See Booklist 25:113 Dec. ’28. 


Wilder, Thornton. The angel that troubled 
the waters. 1928. 149p. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. 812 or 822 


A collection of very short plays, some 
fanciful, some historical, some allegorical. 
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Attractive make-up. Of interest to readers 
of the author’s two novels. 


History and Travel 


Andersson, Johan Gunnar. The dragon 


and the foreign devils. 1928. 326p. 
Little, $4. 951 or 915.1 


Eleven years in China as a geologist in 
the employ of the Chinese government gave 
this Swedish scientist the authority for 
writing a book on the country. Sincerity 
and fair mindedness are apparent thruout 
the work, which gives a survey of agricul- 
ture, economic and social as well as politi- 
eal life. Touches of humor add to its read- 
ability. 


Beard, Charles A. ed. Whither man- 
kind. 1928. 408p. Longmans, $3. 
901 


A symposium on the subject of machine 
civilization. The contributors accept the 
challenge of the machine. It is here, what 
can we do with it? The book as a whole 
has, as a result, an optimistic note missing 
in similar diagnoses. Bertrand Russell, 
3eatrice and Sidney Webb, Emil Ludwig, 
Lewis Mumford, Stuart Chase and Carl Van 
Doren are among the contributors, Prof. 
3eard tying the whole together with intro- 
duction and conclusion. 

Bercovici, Konrad. Nights abroad. 1928. 
8315p. illus. Century, $4. 910 


As the title suggests, this is a descrip- 
tion of European cities by night, yet it is 
not an account of boisterous gaiety such as 
the reader might expect. Instead the author 
pictures the city when it has put aside its 
conventional daytime aspect, and uncon- 
ciously reveals to the night prowler its 
real character, that intangible quality that 
gives to every city an atmosphere of its 
own. This is accomplished indirectly, by in- 
troducing such characters as a night prow- 
ler like the author might naturally meet, 
and by narrating such adventures as might 
befall him. 


Dreiser, Theodore. Dreiser looks at Rus- 
sia. 1928. 264p. Liveright, $3. 
914.7 


The combination of author and subject 
incites curiosity. Mr. Dreiser states the 
situation: “While it is known that I am an 
Incorrigible individualist—therefore opposed 
to Communism—the Soviet government in- 
vited me to visit Russia. He accepted, on 
his own conditions, and the result is an 
interesting commentary on what the author, 
saw and experienced, frankly critical or 
frankly admiring by turn. 
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Etherton, P. T. and Tiltman, H. H. The 
Pacific; a forecast. 1928. 291p. Lit- 
tle, $3. 950 


The authors treat “the problems of the 
immediate future which face Japan and 
China, the solution of which will materially 
affect the United States and Great Britain— 
problems such as industrial exploitation and 
territorial expansion.” (Book Review Digest) 


Foght, Harold W. and Alice R. Unfath- 
omed Japan. 1928. 4388p. Macmil- 
lan, $5. 915.2 


The authors write from the point of view 
of American educators and were in Japan as 
guests of the National Association for the 
Cultivation of Learning so there is natural- 
ly much about schools in the book, but in 
general their observations are those of intel- 
ligent tourists. Attractively illustrated but 
printed on glazed paper so that the book is 
heavy to hold. Lacks an index. 


Foster, Harry L. The Caribbean cruise. 
1928. 350p. illus. Dodd, $3. 917.29 


A typical guide book well provided with 
maps and all the necessary information. 
Covers the Spanish Main (Northern coast 
of South America), Panama and Central 
America, as well as the islands. 


Franck, Harry A. Fringe of the Mos- 


lem world. 1928. 426p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $4. 915.6 
In informal fashion this experienced 


traveler presents a rather unattractive pic- 
ture of Egypt, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Syria and Turkey. Chapters on the new 
Palestine and on modern Turkey under Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, the Gazi of the wicked 
blue eyes, are of especial interest. 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. 
of South America. 
maps. Century, $3. 918 or 980 


Important timely material. A chapter on 
the South American background is followed 
by chapters devoted to each of the several 


The new map 
1928.  400p. 


countries, with closing discussions of the 
Monroe Doctrine and Pan Americanism. 
Good Index. 


Greely, A. W. The polar regions in the 
twentieth century. 1928. 270p. illus. 
Little, $4. 919.8 

A summary of arctic exploration from the 
beginning, arranged topically by region. 

Informative and valuable for’ reference. 

Folding map. 
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Sherwood, Merriam and Mantz, Elmer. 
The road to Cathay. 1928. 25i1p. 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 910 or 915.1 


A colorful volume telling, partly in their 
own words, the stories of Marco Polo, Sir 
John Mandeville and other famous travel- 
ers. 


Treat, Payson J. The far East, a po- 
litical and diplomatic history. 1928. 
549p. maps. Harper, $4. 950 


For note see Booklist 25:115 Dec. 28 


Trotsky, Leon. The real situation in 
Russia; tr. by Max Eastman. 1928. 
3864p. Harcourt, $2. 947.08 


For note see Booklist 25:114 Dec. 28. 


Wilhelm, Richard. The soul of China. 
1928. 382p. Harcourt, $3.75. 
951 or 915.1 
A German view of China, by an author 
who has spent twenty-five years in the 
country. Going out before the Boxer rebel- 
lion, he has watched the march of events 
that gave birth to the new China. He writes 
from close observation and careful reflec- 
tion and his opinions seem to carry weight. 
More philosophical and less genial than the 
Swedish account above. 


Williams, Edward T. A short history of 
China. 1928. 670p. Harper, $5. 

951 

The history of China is treated by peri- 
ods, “each of which is marked by some over- 
shadowing event or _ distinguished fea- 
ture.” More than half the volume—thir- 
teen out of twenty-one chapters—is devoted 
to recent history, beginning with the Man- 
chu dynasty. The author has been profes- 
sor of oriental language and literature in 
the University of California and has written 
China yesterday and today. Map in pocket. 


Zimand, Savel. Living India. 1928. 280p. 
illus. Longmans, $3. 915.4 


The author, evidently a person of poise 
and wise judgment, sees both sides of the 
many problems confronting India. For in- 
stance, although he condemns child marri- 
ages as absolutely as does Miss May, he 
explains the origins of the custom and the 
reasons for its survival. He paints living 
India against its background of history, 
easte and customs. An important contribu- 
tion. 
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Biography 


Bikle, Lucy Leffingwell Cable. 
W. Cable, his life and letters. 1928. 
8306p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 921 

To the generation that enjoyed Dr. Servier, 

The Grandissimes and the other stories of 
Creole life this book will be a real delight, 
and the revelation of a fine lofty personali- 
ty, expressed partly in letters—from a nine 
year-old boy, a Confederate soldier, a young 
business man, a writer, lecturer and hu- 
manitarian—will please others. 


George 


Buchan, John. Montrose. 1928. 385p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 921 
Well written story of an adventurous 
career. For larger libraries. 


Hardy, Florence Emily. The early life 
of Thomas Hardy. 1928. 327p. illus. 
Macmillan, $5. 921 
The early years of this volume covering 
the writing of all the novels, except Jude 
the obscure, hence its importance as liter- 
ary biography is great. Interesting too for 
its human glimpses, in extracts from let- 
ters and journals, in which the character- 
istic Hardy humor is evident. 


Helm, Katherine. Mary, wife of Lin- 
coln. 1928. 309p. illus. Harper, $4. 
921 


The author is a niece of Mary Todd Lin- 
coln and the book is very much in the 
nature of a family memoir. Nevertheless 
it is an important and interesting supple- 
ment to the large collection of Lincoln 
material. 


Industrial explorers. 
Harper, $3. 
509 or 920 


Biographical sketches of men who have 
made contributions in industrial research. 
Valuable in a library, introducing, as it 
does, a new field. Of interest to vocational 
directors. 


Holland, Maurice. 
1928. 3847p. illus. 


House, Edward M. The intimate papers 
of Colonel House; ed. by Charles 
Seymour. 1928. v. 3-4 illus. Hough- 
ton, $10. 921 


Mr. Seymour continues the policy of 
volumes one and two (Bulletin Apr. '26), 
presenting selections from the letters and 
papers with running comments. Volume 3 
covers the war, Volume 4, beginning with 
a chapter—Antecedents of the Covenant, 
tells the story of the peace conference and 
what followed, a one-sided story of course 
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since the Wilson correspondence is not avail- 
able, but a most valuable contribution 
nevertheless. 


V. The Colvins and their 
1928. 3865p. Scribner, $5. 
920 or 820.9 


Sidney Colvin, the biographer of Steven- 
son, Stevenson himself, Andrew Lang, Hen- 
ry James, Barrie and many others, appear 
in this delightful book of memoirs and let- 
ters. Illustrated with many interesting por- 
traits. 


Lucas, E. 
friends. 


Woodward, W. E. Meet General Grant. 
1928. 512p. Liveright, $5. 921 
This is a history of the Civil War al- 
most more than a biography. But thru it 
there moves the figure of Grant, strange, 
shy, sensitive, with an abhorrence of war 
and of all killing, but steady, tenacious and 
in the end indomitable. His administration 
as president is also treated, but the Civil 
War looms largest in the book. 


Fiction 


Abbott, Eleanor H. But once a year. 
1928. 312p. Appleton, $2. 


Christmas stories. 
See Booklist 25:119 D ’28. 


Adams, E. C. L. Nigger to nigger. 
1928. 270p. Scribner, $2. 

Very brief sketches in which the Caro- 
lina swamp negroes of the African type 
are chief figures, speaking their own rich 
dialect in many miniature dramas. The 
animal legends recall Joel Chandler Harris. 
A glossary is included. 


Adams, Isabel. Heart of the woods. 
1928. 3865p. Century, $2.50. 


A woman who has lived in Paris and 
many other cosmopolitan cities comes to 
anchor in a little French-Canadian village 
which she had known in her childhood. 
With her as guide the reader meets the 
neighbors, residents and summer visitors, 
shares the joy of the garden, and ventures 
into the north woods. A delightful book 
that should go well in any library with a 
little pushing. 


Ashton, M. G. Race; a novel of mar- 
riage. 1928. 3820p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A problem novel concerning the mar- 
riage of a Catholic and a Jew, and those 
serious conflicts embodied in Ivan Schen- 
stein, the product of this union. Ivan, in 
his turn confronted with the question, finds 
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a further complication in his dependence 
upon his father’s money, but Annie Hurst’s 
insistence upon independent conduct forces 
him to a realization of his inherent ability 
as @ money-maker. A_ carefully-written 
first novel, with excellent characterization. 


Asquith, Cynthia, ed. The funny bone. 
3803p. Scribner, $2. 


Eighteen short stories, all English, that 
are humorous but not particularly funny in 
the American sense. By well-known au- 
thors. 


Burt, Katharine Newlin. Cock’s feather. 
1928. 327p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A well written story of a young man 
who more or less devotes his whole life 
to helping others and being a good sport 
about it. Excellent characterization and 
good development of plot, with an atmos- 
phere of reality. 


Cockrell, Stephena. Hinge of heaven. 
1928. 284p. Morrow, $2. 


Sally Robbins, struggling antique dealer, 
sells a magnificent tallboy, visits Broad- 
way, and captures a fascinating millionaire 
in this pleasant tale. Will be enjoyed by 
readers of Montgomery and Richmond. 


Collins, Bertrand. Rome express. 1928. 


3840p. Harper, $2.50. 


Story of an American girl who marries 
an Italian and has a stormy time adjusting 
herself to her relatives and to Italian ways 
of life. Ran serially in the Pictorial Re- 
view. 


Crofts, Freeman W. The sea mystery. 
1928. 3848p. Harper, $2. 


A murder mystery solved by Scotland 
Yard, interest centering in the technique 
of crime detection. 


Doyle, Arthur Conan. The white com- 
pany. 1928. 4038p. Harper, $2.50. 


An edition with good type and spirited 
pictures by James Daugherty. 


Farnham, Mateel Howe. Marsh-fire. 


1928. 351p. Dodd, $2. 


The maneuvers of a designing woman, 
first as stenographer, then as private sec- 
retary, to work herself into the confidence 
of her employer and influence his private 
as well as his business life is the thread 
that holds this story together. An _ inter- 
esting theme, rather too long drawn out. 
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Fournier, Alain. The wanderer; tr. from 
the French by Francoise Delisle. 
1928. 306p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This quietly written narrative possesses 
a charm quite as mysterious as that vi- 
sionary land in search of which Augustin 
Meaulnes and young Seurel spent so many 
unhappy hours. Few authors possess such 
delicate touch and effective simplicity as 
is manifested in the style of this simple 
tragedy of a whimsical youth and his 
staunch friends. 


Irwin, Margaret. Fire down below. 
1928. 318p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Knowing that Peregrine Sark’s statue of 
Cybele was bought at the price of her 
father’s life Bridget Bride, governess, felt 
no change in her love for the master of 
Red House, and it was owing to the Cy- 
bele’s influence that she herself eventually 
perished. Imaginatively written, with sub- 
tle presentation of conflicting characters. 


Locke, W. J. Joshua’s vision. 1928. 


8538p. Dodd, $2.50. 


With the aid of charming Robina Dale, 
Joshua Fendick forsakes his’ successful 
business career, and “finds himself’ as a 
sculptor.. In his efforts to make an artis- 
tic vision materialize, he falls in love with 
his beautiful model, but fate blocks his ef- 
forts, the vision is never realized, and a 
wiser Joshua hears and answers the call 
of the crumbling boot industry. 


O’Donnell, Peadar. The way it was with 
them. 1928. 244p. Putnam, $2.50. 


The author tells in a simple and moving 
way how it was with the Doogans—Mary 
Doogan and her children—living in a fish- 
ing village on the west coast of Ireland. 
Altho it deals with little things, there is 
life and movement in the story and a reali- 
ty that is refreshing. Unlike many Amer- 
ican novels that deal with hard surround- 
ings it is not harsh and bitter. 


Sawyer, Ruth. Four ducks on a pond. 
1928. 380p. Harper, $2. 


A nice sentimental story in which the 
eldest daughter of a mean domineering far- 
mer father breaks free, goes to college, falls 
in love with an Irishman who loves the soil 
and in spite of herself finds that she too is 
willing to live on a farm. 


The search 
Coward-— 


Skinner, Constance Lindsay. 
relentless. 1928. 311p. 
McCann, $2. 


A highly romantic story of the north. 
The finding of a man’s body and a charred 
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letter starts John Hawk of the Mounted 
Police on a search that takes him from 
Peace River down into a lumber town in 
Washington, where he finds the writer of 
the letter, and back again to the north 
where he solves the mystery of the man’s 
death. The style is what used to be called 
high-flown. 


Wetjen, A. R. Way for a sailor! 1928. 


408p. Century, $2.50. 

Amazing vitality characterizes this slice 
of a deep-water man’s daily life, and a 
very salty slice it is. Told by a born nar- 
rator, in language as frank as it is fasci- 
nating. For the reader who can take this 
frankness for what it is, part of the daily 
life described, the book will not be shock- 
ing. Others may object to it. 


Children’s Books 


The fortunes 
3855p. Cen- 


Cooke, Grace MacGowan. 
of John Hawk. 1928. 
tury, $2. 

A pleasant old fashioned historical ro- 
mance for young people, with New York at 
the close of the revolution as the scene. 


Crew, Helen Coale. The Trojan boy. 
1928. 207p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


The story of the siege of Troy told from 
the point of view of a thirteen year old 
Trojan boy, for, as the author says, ‘Troy 
must have had children aplenty, as all 
towns worth mentioning have.” A _ genu- 
inely good story, paralleling some of the 
lliad and showing home life as well. 

See Booklist 25:126 Dec. ’28. 


Dobias, Frank. The picture book of fly- 
ing. 1928. 63p. illus. Macmillan, 


$2. 

A companion volume to the Picture book 
of travel. Illustrated in brilliant color, car- 
rying the history of flying forward from 
the balloon to the mail plane. Scientifi- 
cally informing in picture and text. 


[January, 1929 


Humphrey, Grace. Father takes us to 


Boston. 1928. 239p. Penn, $2. 
917.446 


A somewhat pedantic travel book, based 
on the visit to Boston of two children and 
their father. The sight-seeing is rather 
hurried and the reader is left somewhat 
breathless. Nevertheless the general im- 
pression is quite accurate and the book will 
have a place among juvenile travel books. 


James, Will. Smoky, the cowhorse. 1928. 
8310p. illus. Scribner, $2. 


Another reprinting of this popular story, 
with the original drawings. 


Large, Laura A. Little stories of well 
known Americans. 1928. 192p. Wilde, 
$1.50. 812 or 822 

Useful biographical material for younger 
children. Lindbergh, Hoover, John Wana- 
maker, Walter Damrosch, Jane Addams, and 
others. 


A little girl of nineteen 
illus. Stokes, 


Lenski, Lois. 
hundred. 1928. 218p. 
$2.50. 

Like Skipping Village, a period story, re- 
lating the everyday experiences of a little 
girl in a time that now seems quaint and 
long ago. With its delightful illustrations, 
it will please some mothers as much as it 
will little girls. A good book for mothers 
and little girls to read together. 


Mullen, Sarah M. and Lanz, Muriel S. 


comps. Playing the game; stories of 
sport and sportsmanship. 1928. 256p. 
Century, $1.12. 


A collection of stories about various 
sports selected from St. Nicholas, for pupils 
of junior high school age. The primary 
aim has been to select stories that present 
“a valuable and permanent ideal of con- 
duct and attitude toward life.” 





